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Turkish tobacco is the World’s most 
famous tobacco for cigarettes. 

Judge for yourself—compare Murad 
with any 25-cent cigarette. 
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Whew! Now that the charge is over, we 
timidly doff our gas-mask and proceed to 
read the basketful of letters that followed in 
the wake of. the Pro-German Puck. If 
you’ve never been “strafed,” you may 
perhaps be unable to appreciate the state 
of our tender and overwrought feelings. 
What with the cut-up who addressed his 
protest to “Ruck, c-o John Bull,” to the 
excited gentleman who has started on the 
rampage to wean away all Pucx’s readers, 
we need hardly assure you that the past 
fortnight has been a busy one in the sanc- 
tum, and rumor has it that each night 
before retiring the genius who first pro- 
posed the Pro-German Pucx looks appre- 
hensively under his bed for a concealed 
Zeppelin. 

However, we’ll let you read the letters 
yourselves: 


Newark, N. J. 
Epitor Puck: 

The Pro-German issue of Puck is so 
“neutral,” for an American publication, that 
you can figure upon losing at least one 
weekly purchaser. Its unfairness is con- 
temptible, and mighty poor business. 

Yours, 
AMERICAN BORN. 


New York Ciry. 
Dear Sir: 

In your preface to the pro-German num- 
ber you state that you expect many “‘letters 
of. appreciation from your Teuton friends.” 
This is one. 

In addition to my appreciation, I make 
you a present of the future numbers my 
subscription may entitle me to. 

I am tired of reading a sheet in which 
malice usurps the place of humor and venom 
that of wit. 

You will probably think this very funny, 
and will chuckle, saying: “I’ve got this 
Dutchman’s goat.” But beware lest the 
goat butt! You may rest assured that this 
“Dutchman” will use all his influence with 
his friends and acquaintances to have them 
give you the consideration you deserve and 
have them work on their connections to that 
end. And other ‘“‘Dutchmen” will do the 
same. And when you find your circulation 
dwindling, and mayhap your rag sinks into 
deserved oblivion you will not think the joke 
so funny. 

In Conclusion, let me reiterate my request 


that you do a really pro-German thing: not 
to inflict your American version of London 
“Punch” on me any longer. 
Truly yours 
W. C. Wievanp. 


Hameure, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN:— 
Kindly discontinue sending Puck to my 
address. I think it is the limit. 
Dr. Harry E. Braner. 





New York Ciry. 
Dear Sir: 

Your latest “pro-German” was certainly 
no joke as you said — but a jolly rotten good 
trick. The Kaiser? ——no sir, the entire 
german race everywhere knows what this war 
means, and who started it, respectively made 
the plan for the destruction of german rivalry 
and commercial success and the great ger- 
man opposition around the world! We could 
conquer the world peacefully, without any 
war at all, doncherknow? Sir, I am in the 
possession of a few Australian papers, etc., 
received from Americans coming from the 
Antipodes, to escape british ignorance and 
miserable treatment and brutality. — The 
Papers contain interviews with british lead- 
ing men, among them one with Lord North- 
cliffe — in wich he indirectly confesses that 
John Bull, the Worlds great Fakir, wanted 
this war, and made the plan just 10 years 
ago in Paris with the bigger of the present 
Allies. His Lordship confesses, that any 
Englishman or Anglo-Saxon could stand this 
any longer, and that the “Imperator” and 
“Vaterland” where the biggest German 
insult Great Britain ever had suffered. But, 
as I think it is of no value to put up a argu- 
ment with your british enslaved lordship — 
I better throw your 3 copies out of our 3 
business places, if you don’t stop telling lies. 
You may publish this or not — of course, a 
man like you hates the truth and is a hypo- 
krite. VERITAS. 

MitwaukeeE, Wis. 
GENTLEMEN: 

I cannot help but enter my protest to the 
publication of your so-called “Pro-German” 
number of Pucx. In spite of the fact that 
you state in “THE KEY” that this issue 
is not Anti-German, I absolutely fail to recog- 
nize the truth of this statement. The issue 
from beginning to end is a mass of sarcastic 





misinformation, which a paper of your caliber 
ought not to publish. There is enough. honest 
satire afloat in this world to fill many volumes 
without the necessity of stooping to any 
methods which are calculated solely to stir 
up class hatred. 

I say again, with all due respect to ““THE 
KEY” that the Pro-German number is not 
only directed against the Kaiser and against 
so-called hyphenates, but is distinctly and 
clearly a slap at the German people. The 
Kaiser is the product of the German nation. 
He is their ruler and is put there by them. 
In criticizing him and in lying about him as 
you do in your “Pro-German” publication, 
you criticize and lie about the German 
nation. It is to be regretted that in this 
country there should be found so many 
people who are willing to lend themselves 
to such damnable methods of misrepresenta- 


tion. Yours truly, 
Hans A. Koenice. 
Toronto, CANADA. 
Dear Sirs: 


To my mind the “Pro-German” number 
of Puck is so far ahead of the next best 
number that the latter isn’t in sight at all! 
I suppose Count Bernstorff wouldn’t think 
so, but you probably don’t care a hoot 
what Berny thinks anyway! 

I want you to send 45 copies of the “ Pro- 
German” number to the annexed. list of 
addresses for which I enclose cheque $4.50 
herewith. 

Yours for more of the same brand of 
“ Pro-Germanism” 

Cuas. P. Douctas. 





New York City. 
Dear Sirs:— 

For many years I have seen and read 
“Puck” and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity of commending you on your fine 
publication. 

Especially is this true with regard to some 
of the drawings; notably those of Barton 
and Robinson. I don’t know when Robinson 
has done finer work. I don’t generally 
agree with his ideas; but for character and 
drawing I don’t know a man who has done 
such rare work, or who is doing it to-day 
anywhere. I am glad he is with you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Eucene ScHoen. 





The contents of Puck are fully proteeted by copyright, and must not be 


reproduced without permission. 


a PUCK IS MAILED to subscribers at + 
ian subecriptions, $5.50 , $2.75 for 


year, or $2.50 for six months. 
months; Foreign, $6.00 per year, $3.00 


All communications should be addressed to the Puck Publishing Corpora- 
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their loss, nor can it be he! 
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Every Amateur 





Photographer Knows 





that the sensitive paper on which photo- 
graphs are printed may be safely handled 
in orange light—no chemical change oc- 
curring—but daylight is ruinous, 


He also knows that anything red has 
the power to absorb actinic (ultra violet) 
rays of light. 


Brown is a combination of red and (orange) 
yellow and black (the negation of color). 


Schlitz Brown Bottle 





Drink 











is reddish brown—that’s why light can 
neither work a ¢Ghemical change, destroy- 
ing the wholesomeness, nor impair the 
nutritive value of Schlitz beer. 


That’s why Schlitz beer in Brown Bottles 
is so superior to beer in light bottles. 
It is made pure and kept pure by the 
Brown Bottle. 


& Order a Case Today 
in Brown Bottles 
: See that crown is branded ‘Schlitz?’ 


e Beer xm. 


That Made Milwaukee Famous 





























SOME POLITICAL OPINIONS 
FROM THE ZOO 


Sketches by E. W. Kemble 
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“I’m for a red hot cam- 
aign that will knock these 

ie and order candidates 

sky high. Me and the 


red flag forever.” 






“I'm fer just whatever 
the Boss says I’m fer— I 
don’t have ter think nor 
nothin’. Are you on?” 










“Really I don’t knew who I’m for. I never 
pay much attention to politics. I’m a monkey, 


you know. for a marathon. 





“Will we win? 







“I did so hope they would nominate dear old Bill Taft. 1 
love his smile and then, you know, he’s just my size.” 


“Teddy’s not running, so | don’t give a tinker’s 
damn for anybody or any party. I hope you get me.” 


Say, after four years of the quiet life we're in shape 
Hey! What? Never mind our past record.” 

















After-dinner speaking just about three 
years ago, the Hon. Theodore unburdened 
himself as follows: ‘‘The men who believe 
we will ever betray these ideals or abandon 
this task to which we have set ourselves 
do not know us.” We suppose there is a 
difference between knowing a man and 
being wise to him. 


I am for the dignity of American 
citizenship and to uphold the honor 


of the American flag. 
— Candidate Hughes. 


Who is conducting Mr. Hughes’s cam- 
paign — William R. Willcox or. George M. 
Cohan? 


If we had a Socialist Administra- 
tion, we should be interested in en- 
abling the American people to con- 
sume what they produce, instead of 
handing it over to capitalists to export 
for their own profit. 

— The Socialist Nominee. 


What! And deprive the man on the 
street of opportunity to boast of “the favor- 
able balance of trade’? No wonder So- 
cialism is described as a ‘“‘menace.” 

Out in the breezy West a convict, wearing 
a ball and chain, attempted to escape and 
almost did so. If the Prohibitionists are 
looking for a man to carry Kentucky, here 
is the optimist they’re after. 


Political reporters who speak of the Hon. 
Charles Warren Fairbanks as the running- 
mate of Mr. Hughes should be gently but 
firmly corrected. Mr. Fairbanks is the 
Republican candidate’s dignified walking- 
mate. 


Now that the summer is over, and heat, 
sharks, strikes and epidemics are on the 
wane, New York may draw a long breath 
and be glad. It will be generally conceded, 
we believe, that Father Knickerbocker has 
had a perfect Chihuahua of a time. 


We live our.lives but once and foot 
ball forms the biggest incident in the 
careers of many men. 

— “Hurry-Up” Yost. 
But such men, despite their glory, should 
be meek and forbearing, never forgetting for 
a moment the weaker brother who reached 
the high spot in his career when he- made 
the mandolin club. 


“Bar Tips at Vatican,” says a headline. 
We didn’t know they had a bar at the 
Vatican. 


The Austro-Hungarian aeronauts who 
risked their lives to rescue the crew of a 
French submarine will be called down hard 
by the Kaiser on the ground that they 
violated shamelessly all the rules of Kultur. 
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THE FROST IS ON THE PUMPKIN 7 


A writer, in discussing the naming 
of Pullman cars, states that names 
which are unusual and not widely 
known are always looked upon with 
favor. How would it do to namé the 
Pullman cars after our Vice-Presidents? 


An explorer, returned from South America, 
speaks glowingly of an ancient civilization 
there. ‘“‘They must literally have covered 
themselves,” he says, “with gold and plati- 
num, ‘as the ornaments are mostly rings, 
bracelets, necklaces, earrings and hooks for 
their lips and nostrils.” A civilization even 
higher than ours; we are still shy the lip 
and nose hooks. 


—Drawn by Wm. C. Morris 


Charles Warren Fairbanks, Re- 

publican candidate for Oblivion, 

describes Mr. Hughes as a man 

“who will act in every exigency when 

he had mastered the truth.” Mr. Fair- 

banks might have added that a number 
of able and experienced Standpatters 

stand ready to give Mr. Hughes every as- 
sistance in his struggle for the mastery. 


Quoth a headwriter on the New York 
American: ‘‘ Norwegians, Swedes and Danes 
Form Pact.” For which indiscretion, the 
writer of heads should be reprimanded by 
the Head-Writers’ Union. He should know 
by this time that the only pacts permissible 
in headlines are “‘suicide pacts.” 





Verses by Berton Braley 


The Serbs are regaining 
Their country, and staining 

Its soil with the blood of their foe; 
And all the Allies are 
Lambasting the Kaiser 

With blow after terrible blow. 


“Yet he says, “ We're pleased with 
Our progress, and seized with 
Assurance. With hope we are full. 
We're winning — and know it, 
Our bulletins show it.” 
( With accent, of course, on the bull!) 


So, being light-hearted, 
The Germans have started 
Their submarine murders anew, 
A slight demonstration 
Of joyous elation 
To prove they’re not gloomy or blue 


Another Zeppelin 
Or two, lately fell in 

Old London, so runs the report. 
The way the’ war’s wagging 
This Zep-balloon bagging 

Is England’s chief national sport. 


Attention is centred 
On Greece, which has entered 
The League against Kultur, of late, 
And that ev’ry German 
Must grimly determine 
To open a new box of Hate. 








Tris Speaker is slicker 
This year, as a sticker, 


Than Cobb; but young Tyrus has stood 


Nine years as the leader 
Of hitters. Dear reader, 


That’s pretty good work, pretty good. 


From latest advices 
A Mexican crisis 
Is once again brewing. Oh, dear! 
The list seems unending ; 
This crisis impending 
Makes seventy-seven this year. 


Some guards from the border 
Came home in good order 

With soldierly color and tread. 
Then, done with the “ hardship ” 
Of Mexican guardship, 

They all got bad colds in the head! 


Manhattan is running 
Its street cars, though stunning 


“ The Scabs” seems to tickle the mob. 


And strikers see redly 
When mentioning Hedley 
And hope to shunt Shonts off the job. 









STREET 
STRIK eG. 


The milkmen are striking 
For pay to their liking 
By bottling things up, so to speak. 
The messenger laddies 
And boot-blacks and caddies 
Will probably go out next week. 


Judge Hughes is still panning 
His rival, and scanning 
The sky and the earth and the sea, 
For some scrap or tissue 
Or wisp of an issue — 
Andwillthe Judge findit? Search me! 
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. PO. ey ‘ . - mas ‘ 
Noa dinar te hindus. 
WILLCOx : “But his campaign is weak.” —Drawn by Boardman Robinson 


THE PLutocracy: “I know. But you do the best you can to elect him, 
and after that. we'll furnish the strength.” 
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Seabury vs. Whitman 

spre years ago Charles S. Whitman was elected Goy- 

ernor of New York upon his excellent record as 
District Attorney of New York County. The crowning 
achievement of his career as a public prosecutor was 
the second trial and conviction of Charles Becker for 
the murder of Herman Rosenthal, the prior conviction 
not being sustained in the upper courts. 


The second trial was presided over by Justice Samuel 
Seabury, who is now Mr. Whitman’s opponent for Gov- 
ernor on the Democratic ticket. It was Justice Seabury 
who kept the record free from error and made Becker’s 
conviction stand the test in the upper courts. 


As an administrative officer in the great office of 
Governor, Mr. Whitman has been as much of a failure 
as he was a success in the office of District Attorney. 
He has disappointed the great majority of voters who 
elected him. He has been a narrow and partisan 
governor who has accomplished absolutely nothing. A 
multiplicity of offices have been created; a gubernatorial 
machine has been built up; and the too heavy burdens 
of the taxpayers have been added to until the load is 
almost unbearable. 


There is no better man in the state to remedy these 
conditions than Samuel Seabury. He has the judicial 
mind to be fair and just and he has the administrative 
mind to inaugurate and carry out the reforms needed. 
He has never been a partisan but always radically in- 
dependent. He has been more than an able and a just 
judge, — he has an enthusiasm for justice. 


Whitman has been a political governor only, with an 
ambition to be president, like a child crying for the 
moon. 


If the government of the Empire State is not to-break 
down under the weight of political machines and ex- 
cessive taxation, the voters must get rid of partisanship 
and reckless expenditures of money at Albany. They 
have an opportunity now to return to the days of 
economy and simplicity and progressive government by 
replacing Charles S. Whitman, the partisan politician, 
with Samuel Seabury, the non-partisan jurist and 


administrator. 


Short-Weighting the Scales of Justice 
Liege the past few weeks, three men, regularly 
condemned by the laws of New York State to 
die in the electric chair, have been saved by the 
eleventh-hour confessions of others having knowledge 





of their crimes not presented in evidence at their 
trials. In instance, the 
innocent men were about to suffer, were, committed by 
men either at large or in custody for other offenses. 


each murders for which 


Nothing more monstrous can be conceived than the 
legal murder of an innocent man. Apparently, it has 
been no uncommon occurrence for a guiltless convict 
to be sent to the chair for a crime he never committed. 


There is one, and only one method in which so 
astounding a miscarriage of justice can be made. 
This is through the police “ frame-up.” That it is used 
daily to send men to prison for petty offenses is 
sufficient to condemn the practice forever, but that it 
plays its sinister part in capital cases is an offense 
against life and liberty which demands the immediate 
attention of the entire world of jurisprudence. 


.] 


the “third 
degree,” and you will end the brutality which justice 


Put an end to the “frame-up” and 


sometimes accepts as satisfaction. 


—-A— 


Bagging Big Game 

| iggprereage of Congress with an itch for helping out 

their violent German friends, will doubtless be 
interested in the decision of a Federal court, that the 
United States District Attorney at New York acted 
entirely within his rights in indicting Representative 
Frank Buchanan, Franz von Rintelen, 
hyphenated pals, for alleged participation in the 
notorious pro-German plots to frustrate shipments 
from this country to the Allies. 


and their 


Buchanan’s curious activities have long since earned 
him a speedy retirement to private life; and perhaps 
the spectacle of one of their members at the bar of 
justice in company with a miscellaneous assortment of 
Prussian swashbucklers, will prompt other members of 
Congress to purge that body of an influence which 
seems to place allegiance to the Fatherland far above 
the international obligations of America. 


It is doubly pleasing that a Federal Court should 
have put the stamp of approval on Buchanan’s indict- 
ment, for it is in connection with this particular case 
that a fearless and conscientious district attorney was 
dragged before a Congressional Committee and humili- 
ated. Had the indictment failed of judicial support, 
it would have come dangerously near creating the 
precedent that Members of Congress were above the 
reach of the law. 
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“ Roosevelt's task will be to blow away the clouds that hang over the 
G. O. P. camp.”—News Item. 


Questionable Movies 

The production of a number of photoplays 
whose titles are worded as questions suggests 
the dramatization of the following queries: 

“Where Is My Loose Change?” (A thrill- 
ing drama of domestic life.) 

“Ts Any Burglar Safe?” (Played by the 
Society for the Prevention of Reform at 
Ossining.) 

“Is This A Lamb Chop?” (A boarding- 
house tragedy enacted by hungry hero with 
microscope.) 

“Do My Garters Show?” (A modern 
variant of “Is My Hat On Straight?” <A 
farce comedy of syncopated skirts.) 

“Are Diplomats Dippy?” 
War Farce.) 


“Does Villa Live?” (Played in a ceme- 


(A European 


tery by Mexican officers in scrambled 
uniforms.) 

“Should Carranza Clip?” (A barber-shop 
scream in five futile reels and an attempted 
assassination.) 

Mrs. Dasuer: I sent a check for $100 
to the suffrage fund last week. 

Mrs. Dotter: It is strange that I over- 
looked your name in the list of contributors. 

Mrs. Dasuer: Oh, I didn’t care to have 
my name appear so I mailed the check 
without signing it. 

Rear Estate AGent: This town is bound 
to double within a year. 

Prospective Buyer: How can you prove 
that statement? 

Reav Estate AcGent: The total valuation 
of all buildings now is $75,000 and Senator 
Porke has just secured an appropriation for 
the same amount for a Federal building. 

Ist Farmer: That summer boarder at 
Hayrick’s, stayed so long that he lost his 
job in New York, and couldn’t pay his 
board bill neither, so he married Hayrick’s 
daughter Hannah, and borrowed enough from 
Hayrick to go to Palm Beach for the winter 
with! His wife expects him back next Spring! 


* 


Reforming the Closet 


’ 


“‘James,” said his Mother, “if you disobey 
me again I shall be obliged to punish you. 
I shall lock you up in the closet where it’s 
dark and keep you there till you decide to 
be good.” 

“*Mother,” said James with dignity, “I am 
afraid you have not followed the recent 
trend of prison reform. If you had, you 
would know, without my telling you, that 
the dark cell and solitary confinement are 
out of date. Indeed, you would know that 
they are relics of barbarism. To lock me 
up in a closet would be to put me in a dark 
cell, and how, I ask you, can you expect to 
make me a better boy by such methods?” 

“The purpose of imprisonment is to make 
me better, not to make me worse, continued 
James; “to inspire in me a desire to lead a 
better life, not a desire for revenge upon 
society, when you open the closet door and 
release me. Learn, Mother, from Thomas 
Mott Osborne and others the lesson of sane 
treatment of wrong-doers. If you are going 
to lock me in that closet, first cut a hole in 
the panel and let in the sunlight. Sunlight 
is essential to reform. Then, remember 
that I must have occupation. Before locking 
| the door, give me my soldiers and my picture 
puzzle.” 

“Exercise I must have, of course — you 
are aware, I presume, that they have hand- 
ball courts at Sing Sing —so let me have 
the elastic exercises that Papa got for Christ- 
mas and never uses. That will do nicely. 
As for food, the old diet of bread and water 
is no longer given in prisons where the im- 
portance of good, wholesome diet in the 
reforming of character is now clearly recog- 


— Drawn by William C. Morris 


nized. These matters, with the possible 
addition of a few good books — And, Oh, 
Mother, before you lock me up, please get 
the phonograph and play it for me while I 
am being punished. Concerts, you know, 
are a regular part of prison life to-day.” 
What did James get? The limit of the law 
Nervous Neicupor: “Pardon me, Mrs. of a suspended sentence? 
Jones, but there is smoke pouring out of 


your kitchen window. I thought you might — 
have something burning.” The war in Europe is also a bit of a World’s 


Mrs. Jones: “ We have—the house isafire!” Series. 
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Mr. Suiruen. ~* They are still a very devoted married couple. aren't they ?~ 


Lorp Loncmore: “ They certainly must be. She still enjoys his singing.” 
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Hammers 

Hammers are divided into two great 
classes: verbal and mechanical. The verbal 
hammer is wielded by male and female 
gossips; and a 93-pound gossip with a 
powdered nose and both hands engaged in 
knitting a pair of wristlets for the benighted 
natives of the Caroline Islands can swing a 
hammer of sufficient potency and ponder- 
ousness to splatter a 20-year-old reputation 
all over the surrounding scenery is Jess than 
seven minutes. The mechanical hammer is 
primarily used to insert iron nails into wood 
and to remove finger-nails from the human 
hand. The-average woman, if permitted to 
assault an ordinary tack with a child’s size 
hammer can miss the tack with the same 
fluency and gusto which an intoxicated per- 
son displays in missing the keyhole with his 
latchkey. If there is a finger-nail in sight, 
however, she can hit it violently and accu- 
rately. It is conceded by unbiassed observers 
that if the average woman possessed twenty- 
five finger-nails, she could pound every one 
of them while driving a tack five-eighths of 
an inch in length. While there are occasional 
women who are qualified by temperament 
and training to use hammers, both verbal 
and mechanical, without damage to them- 
selves or to bystanders, the great majority of 
the gentler sex are menaces to the com- 
munity as soon as they are permitted the 
unrestricted use of hammers of any sort. It 
is therefore believed in many quarters that 
laws should be passed requiring women to 
take examinations in the use of both mechan- 
ical and verbal hammers before being al- 
lowed to toy with them to any noticeable 


extent. 
—-fi— 


Mose: Ah’ll gib yo’ fifty cents fo’ your 
rabbit’s foot, Pete! 

Pete: No, Mose! Ah’d be lendin’ yo’ a 
dollar tomorrow, if yo’ had dat foot, instead 
of me! 


Father: So you’ve been fighting with 
Willie Jones again! Don’t you know that 
the Lord commands you to love your neigh- 
bors? 

Bossie: Yes; but, Dad, I’ll bet he never 
lived next door to Willie Jones.” 


Woman: How did you come to be a 
tramp? 

Tramp: Oh, I wuz born a “hobo”! My 
mother was traveling round, delivering lec- 
tures on “‘Woman’s Place is the Home,” 
when de event happened! 


Her Mortuer: Do you think Ferdinand 
is deceiving you? 

Mrs. Bripemore: Oh, I wouldn’t think 
that. But he frequently lies to me. 


Tue Souiciror: Can I interest you in a 
new line of insurance? We insure you 
against loss of employment. 

Tue Prospect: Nothing new about that. 
I’ve always carried a full line of fire insur- 
ance. 


Mr. Hughes has been stumping the country, 
and so far as Mr. Hughes is concerned the 
country is stumped for fair. 








Vacran DE Maris 





— Drawn by Walter De Maris 
“ Bridget, this kitchen smells atrocious. If you must have that policeman call on you, 
tell him not to smoke that vile tobacco.” 
“Sure, an’ Tim says the same. He does be wonderin’ how a gintleman like yerself can 
smoke sich stuff.” 
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— Drawn by H. Devitt Welsh 

“I suppose that after I left the club this afternoon, the rest of you talked about me.” 


“Oh, no; we tired of that subject while you were there.” 




















HER BABY 


— Drawn by R. Van Buren 





Babies 

That Titan Teuton, Goethe, said some- 
thing about life being a trip from one infinity 
into another. It sounds plausible enough, 
but interpretation is everything —as the 
magistrate remarked when plaintiff, de- 
fendant and witnesses exploded into per- 
fervid Plattdeutsch. Two opposing points 
of view are held about the destiny of babies. 
One is maintained by people 
that when a child is born with a silver spoon 


who know 
in its mouth, the utensil is usually plated; 
the other by persons who assert that every 
knock is a boost and that painful kicks are 
only stimulating massage. 

Thus our friends, the pessimists, urge that 
the infinity from which baby comes is far 
more pleasant than anything he will meet 
on the entire journey. He is going, they 
claim, to an infinity of banalities and piffle, 
if he is born rich; to an infinity of philistin- 
ism and shop-keeping, if he is born middle 
class; to an infinity of toil without redemp- 
tion, if he is born poor. They quote Schopen- 
hauer freely, and if in debate with one of 
the sex noted for intuition rather than 
reasoning, they bring about panic and utter 
rout by quoting the bilious philosopher’s 
essay on “‘Woman.” 

Optimists, on the other hand, smile at all 


CHARON: “ Nothing doing, Dutchy, we’ve got an American aboard 


could stand Welsh 
bed. The baby’s 


they tell us, is strewn with roses and the 


fellow never rarebit 


before going to route, 
thorns merely impart to it an electric thrill 
What an infinity 
of culture, travel, books, pleasures for the 


of alertness and awareness. 


rich; of wholesome industry and Ford cars 
for the middle class; of potential presidencies 
and opportunity for the poor! They point 
with pride to Lincoln’s log cabin and remind 
us that any child born here may aspire to 
greatness and become the butt of political 
cartoonists. 

A few cases are on record where violent 
pessimists have been convinced of their error 
most quickly and decisively. Such conver- 
sions took place at baby’s crib and the mar- 
dialectic employed gurgled 


velous was a 


*“goo-goo” (sometimes a “‘glug-glug”’), ac- 
companied by a radiant smile and the seizure 
of poor old Pessimist’s thumb in a little 
elfin fist. — Elias Lieberman. 
Epitor: How’s this? You say Dasher’s 
new play is a success and all of the other 
papers roast it. 


Well, I couldn't 
cynical epigram so I had to praise the thing. 


Critic: think up a 


JupGe (to Chauffeur): Sixty days, for 
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Getting Back at Hubby 

Mrs. I wonder what they’ll 

wear in heaven? 

Mr. MEEKwN: 
most expensive things, the same as here. 

That needn’t alarm you, 

You won’t be there to pay for them. 


MEEKUN: 
I suppose you'll want the 


Mrs. MEekwun: 
dear. 


The Eye of the Law 
First Orricer: Did you get that fellow’s 
number? 
Seconp Orricer: No; he was going too 
fast. 
First Orricer: Say, that was a fine look- 
ing dame in the car. 
Seconp Orricer: Wasn't she? 


The Fleshpots of Broadway 
A cryptic stare had come“into his eyes 
“You look,” she said, 


coquettishly, “tas if you 


glancing at him 


were dreaming of 
your ideals.” 
“I am,” he responded with a sigh, “but 


it doesn’t seem as if they can ever come 


true.” 
She blushed rosily. 
‘Anticipation first, you know; then reali- 
zation,” she said, equivocally. 


**T don’t know about that,” he answered 








this, wink freely and point a tolerant finger speeding on Broadway —I’ll suspend sen-  despairingly. “I have always longed for, 
at brother Pess, intimating that the poor _ tence, if you’ll:come to work for me tomorrow. but never yet found — my ideal waiter.” 
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Going to the osteopath’s 
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At the Osteopath’s 
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Coming from the osteopath’s 





Sketches by Ethel Plummer 
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Dramatic Critic: “I’m afraid this comedy 
won't be a success; only three of the scenes 
are bedrooms!” 


The Diary of a Rising Young 
Colyumist 

Monday — Lay late as is my wont, and 
read Mr. Westcott’s “‘David Harum,” a new 
tayle that hath much merit, The Editor doth 
assure me. A canny young whelp, this Editor, 
room-mate it seemeth to full half his class at 
colledge, and recipient at a tender age, so he 
boasteth, of £30 weekly stipend from Mr. 
Stork’s recently lamented hebdomadal. Vow- 
eth to keep sharp watch upon The Editor in 
the belief that there lurketh great truth 
in the ancient adage, “Thou scratch my 
back’ and I’ll scratcheth thine.” Albeit I 
feeleth great choler at so many room-mates 
at his colledge. 

Tuesday — Maketh a righteous vow this 
day to prate no more of lucre. Purchased 
for the first time Mr. Bennett’s Herald, 
which hath been reduced in price to half- 
pence. Two-pence halfpenny for a fragrant 
Havannah, a like sum to Mr. Shonts’s tube, 
and at my desk but five-pence halfpenny 
poorer. Nobody appeareth ere one o’clock. 
A wholesome lunch off Mr. Loft’s malted 
vinegar, at five-pence. Later didst prevail 
upon The Real Estater to partake with me 
of a beaker of quince phosphate (five-pence 
for the two), for that he hath already bought 
me a dinner. To Mr. Stevens’s ballpark 
(two-pence halfpenny by elevated), where 
The Sporting Editor contributeth 2 shillings 
toward petrol for my Can’t Afford — as The 
Poet so brilliantly sayeth, raconteur that he 
is — so great faith had he in Mr. McGraw’s 
men. Dinner with The Insurancer, of a 
Bismarck herring, French pasty and egg 
phosphate, costeth 5 shillings. Thence home 
to bed without further dusbursement. 


Wednesday — Am resolved that modesty | 


constituteth a great virtue. Didst astound 


all beholders this morning with my great 


prowess at tennis, winoing “sixpence from 
The War Correspondent and trouncing him 
thereby most soundly. He voweth that it 
were worth the thrashing to be noticed in 
the Diary, upen which I quoteth that the 
pen verily were mightier than the racquet, a 
japery at which the bench laughed merrilie. 
I fear greatly that my wit may cometh 
between me and The Poet, who is in fair 
great ambition to be 
So much 


way to realize his 
pointed out the witYof Gotham. 
for human vanities. 

Thursday — Read this day of the great 
vogue achieved by Mr. Shakspeare’s playes, 
which pleaseth me mightilie, for that they 
have been mentioned so graciously in this 
Diary. A discussion arising at luncheon 
upon the merits of Mr. Wagner’s musick, 
great ensueth at The Poet’s 
remarking that ‘‘one Mr. Wagner induced 
sleep that another Mr. Wagner might perfect 
a devicé for indulging it.’”” Which sally at 
Mr. Pullman’s predecessor was voted the 
best saying of the day, and the participants 
of The Poet’s bounty at luncheon — costing 
13 shillings — were bidden to repeat it. at 
every opportunity, with credit. 

Friday — Though late in the week, find 
myself possessed of stalls at Mr. Showman’s 
new play to-night. Great misgivings oppress 
me, that I might do grave injury in disburs- 
ing these favours, for that the man I asketh 
this night may prove unworthy the honor, 
or that the man I overlooketh might suffer 
grevious social hurt. ‘Resolveth first upon 
The Poet, but hesitate to set forth upon a 
punitive expedition —& whimsey, forsooth, 
worthy even of him. The Editor, so 
great the gay dog’s popularity, I find 
already bespoke. Cometh finally to 
decide upon The Real Estater, who 
hath a pleasing place in the _ _ 
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amusement 


country. a Ail mrp 

Saturday — Naught ANN | i 
but gloom this day, 
amid a steady , 
downfall of L4 


whoms. LA 
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‘Have you ever seen a marriage license ? 








We'll be ~~ if We Know 
hy — 


The ugliest bull terrier invariably chooses 
the most beautiful girl as a companion? 

Pups that lead men along the streets by 
select awkward- 
their foreheads 


means of strings usually 
looking mop 
and mutter strange cuss-words? 

Big, shaggy, friendly dogs prefer the com- 
pany of babies and, on the other hand, 

Sickly-looking things with hardly strength 
enough to sneeze and hardly body enough 
to make a good-sized pen-wiper affect the 
society of stout, matronly-looking ladies? 


persons who 


Only a couple of weeks more and Mr. 


Hughes can return to his igloo. 


Germany has reduced the salary of her 
officers. A strange move, considering that 
there aren’t so many of them to pay nowa- 
days. 


Just as he was about to address a large 
assemblage, Candidate lost his 
voice. If he doesn’t recover it he may be 
elected yet. 


Hughes 


The great poem about this war, when it is 
written, will probably be called ‘“‘How We 
Brought the Good News from Hill 916 to 
Hill 947.” 

If Alexander the Great were a German 
officer the Kaiser would probably put him 
on the Crown Prince’s staff. 


tl —————— | 





—Drawn by Fred Wales 
I'd just love to leok at one once.” 
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This is a New Yorker reading the latest war news and thank- ‘ e 
ing his lucky stars he is not foolhardy enough to be on a boat p< by by Pm 4 —— oo Sie 08 8 moment's notice by @ tor- 


bound for Europe where—— 
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civil war has turned brother against brother; or in London 


bread-riots are a constant menace to the bystander; or in Greece 
bees then where—— 
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the. national character, as everyone knows, is so wildly emo- 

py . regs pa ee hm be struck down by a missile from tional that the stranger is in constant danger of nnn the 

v5 victim of some rash act committed by a native while under the 





stress of some mental upheaval, so common to the French and 
80 rare among our own calm, logical people. 


BE THANKFUL THAT NEW YORK IS BLESSED WITH PEACE AND CALM 


Street scenes around the only great city not ravaged by War. 









































THE RUNAWAY BROWNS 


By H. C. Bunner 
Illustrated by W. E. Hill 














PART VIII 


“ 


FTER dinner, Adéle wanted to ‘go 

somewhere,” and Paul went to in- 

quire of the proprietor where that somewhere 
might be. 

“Well,” said the proprietor, 
**you’ve been to Greenhill Park —” 

“Why, no; I haven’t,” said Paul. 

“Oh,” said the proprietor, looking at him 
as though he had said he had never been 
to church; “you'd better go.” 

**And how do I go?” inquired Paul. 

“Well,” said the proprietor, in an injured 
tone, “you can walk, I suppose, if you 
choose, but most people take the horse-cars.”’ 

The proprietor turned sadly and sternly 
away, and Paul went out to search for the 
horse-cars. He found them, or, rather, it, 
for he encountered no other horse-car in 
Greenhill Plains, waiting in the street by 
the side of the hotel. The driver, an affable, 
red-faced person, said he would start in 
five minutes; so Paul hurried up Adéle, and 
they set off, with a deal of jingling, for 
Greenhill Park. 
but the driver very kindly showed them 
how to put their fare in the box; and after 
they had gone a few blocks, he courteously 
invited them to come out and sit with him 
on the front platform, where he kept two 


musingly, 


There was no conductor, 


camp-stools for the accommodation of his 
friends. 

As they drove along, he enlightened them 
as to the personal, social, financial and 
commercial history and topography of the 
town of Greenhill Plains. 

“The man who owns that house there,’ 
he said, “is what I call a gentleman. He 
keeps his business in Serracuse, and just 
lives here; and he’s worth $450,000. The 
man next him is worth half a million; the 
man next him ain’t worth more than $50,000 
or $60,000, but he’s a professor and principal 
of the seminary, and I suppose he’s an awful 
learned man. Don’t seem to me, though, 
that if I had brains like him, I'd 
them on Latin and Greek, and have the 
only house in the street without a cupalow.” 

Paul remarked upon the fact that he and 
his wife were the only passengers. 

“Why, yes,” said the driver, cheerfully. 
“T seen you was strangers in town just as 
soon as I set eyes on yer. This ain’t the time 
for the real fashionable folks. You 
find nobody at the Park but nurses and 
children. 
see more elegant people there than you ever 
saw in your life before. They come out 
there and tilt at them rings every afternoon, 
just like a tournament of ancient times. 
Oh, it’s grand there, along about half-past 
three or so!” 

When they came in sight of Greenhill 
Park, Adéle gave a little cry, half of delight 
and half of disappointment. The delight 


’ 


waste 


won't 


But you wait an hour, and you'll 


was at Greenhill, and the disappointment 
was at the Park. 


The Browns had made 





their entrance into the town by the way of 
the valley road from the south, and they 
had been somewhat puzzled by the name of 
the place. But now, as they came out from 
among the trees and houses, going northward, 
they saw at once the reason of the name. 

“You might say the rhyme and the reason, 
too, Paul, for it is simply poetical.” 

Right before them stretched out a broad 
green plain, miles of level pasture land with 
hardly a tree to break the smooth expanse 
of green — or, rather, of greens. 

“Paul, 
green was until now,” said Adéle; ‘‘there’s 


I never knew how many colors 
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Not that a provincial town needs any geason 
for self-complacency; it always has the 
self-complacency, with or without reason, 
else it would not be a provincial town. 
But Greenhill Park was distinctly a disap- 
spacious enclosure 
whitewashed, 
On one 


pointment. It was a 
within a_ high 
except for a dozen painted panels. 
of these a sign directed the stranger to go 
to the Greenhill Pants Company for pants. 
The other eleven panels bore the statement, 


board fence, 


over a date of the year before last, that 
space in this 
advertising privilege should be promptly 
made to P. W. Skee, Greenhill Park. An 


arching sign over the entrance of the Park 


applications for valuable 


told that Mr. Skee was its proprietor. 
“That’s Pete Skee’s 


said the driver; ‘‘and that’s 


there at the 
Mrs. 
Skee sitting on the piazza with the other 


lady. 


house 


gate,” 


” 


You get your tickets of her. 





a 


$7 .. 


Looking at him as though he had said he had never been to church. 


almost everything there from blue to yel- 
low.” 

“Them’s the market-gardens,” 
the driver. 

They didn’t pay any attention to him. 

That was.the Plain. And beyond the Plain 
the Green Hill—a_ beautiful, 
satisfying green hill, such as you rarely see, 


explained 


was great, 
except on Sunday-school merit-cards; towering 
up, a sort of big spur from a chain of smaller 
hills that faded away from it on each side, 
modestly receding background. 

It was certainly a delightful view, and 
it gave some reason for the self-complacency 
with which Greenhill Plains regarded itself. 


into the 





When she saw them coming, Mrs. Skee 
descended from the veranda of her house. 
IIcr residence was small but ornate, like a 
gothic dog-kennel. Her companion remained 
seated with her hands in her lap. 
an expression of not having noticed that the 
conversation had been interrupted. Mrs. 
Skee sold them two tickets for fifteen cents 
each, and the Browns passed in. As they 
went by the veranda, Paul noticed that 
Adéle’s eyes were earnestly fixed upon Mrs. 
Skee’s friend, who was just remarking to 
Mrs. Skee in a tone of stately compliment: 

“How elegantly you do take to public 
life, Almeena!” 


She wore 


















Adéle touched Paul’s arm. 
— she, I mean.” 

“Who?” asked Paul. 

“The lady from Sheboygan!” 

The Browns found Greenhill Park inter- 
esting, not so much for what there was in 
Greenhill Park, but because they were quite 
willing to find anything interesting. 





* * * * * * * * bd 


It was but a little past four o’clock when 
Paul and Adéle decided to stroll on and 
examine the merit-card eminence at close 
quarters. ' 

The road took them to the hill as straight 
as a string, but it was a long walk and a hot 
one. The market-gardens looked cool in 
their varying shades of green, but the sun 
has to be very low indeed, as Paul remarked, 
before beet-tops and _ lettuce-heads and 
tomato-vines cast a grateful shade. When 
they got to the hill they were quite warm, 
and so they set out to climb to the top to 
see if they could catch‘a breeze there. They 
found the breeze half-way up, and then, as 
they gazed down upon the market-gardens 
on the plain, that variegated expanse looked 
cool again. 

But they knew well that the walk back 
would not be cool; and, as they reached the 
summit, the thought of the long, hot high- 
road far below them made them burst out 
in the simultaneous expression of two widely 
differing but equally natural wishes. 

“IT wish,” cried Adéle, “‘that we didn’t 
have to go back at all, but could just stay 
here and live.” 

“I wish I had a drink,” said Paut. 

The sound of a human snore fell upon 
their ears. They looked up and saw that 
both their wishes might be readily granted, 
for right in front of them was a large, weather- 
beaten sign: 


GREENHILL SUMMIT HOUSE 


The sign was the largest thing about the 
house, which was perhaps as small a structure 
as ever did duty for a hostelry. It looked 
like a miscalculation for a bird-house — 
“just as though,” Adéle suggested, “some 
liberal-minded carpenter had been told to 
build a home for a family of pelicans, and, 
never having seen a pelican, had misconceived 
the creature’s size, and guessed roughly at 
something half-way between an eagle and 
a dodo.” 

A sound of snoring came from the Summit 
House, although there seemed to be nobody 
inside. They looked in through the open 
doot and saw a bar-room not much larger 
than a butler’s pantry. Back of this was a 
still smaller room with a bunk in the wall. 
The third room of the house was as big as 
the other two put together, and served as a 
kitchen and dining-room. All three were 
empty, and yet the snoring went on, heavy 
and regular, except when it was broken by 
an occasional thick, asthmatic wheeze. 

“Hi, there!” shouted Paul; “any one 
around?” But no answer came to him save 
the steady snore. 

“It’s almost uncanny,” said his wife. “It’s 
as though some one had left the ghost of a 
snore here.” 

“That’s no ghost of a snore,” said Paul; 
“that snore’s alive, and I’ll bet you a dollar 


“That’s her 











“It’s as though some one left the ghost 
of a snore here,” said Adele. 
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The snore. 
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it weighs two hundred pounds at the least. 
What’s more, I’m going to find it.” 

He entered the house and carefully exam- 
ined every room. Then he went around 
the house; and presently he called to Adéle 
from~behind the kitchen chimney. Adéle 
hastened around and found him gazing at 
a very fat man with enormous clean-shaven 
dewlaps hanging down like wattles from the 
gloomiest face that ever was put on a fat 
man. He was fast alseep, in his shirt sleeves, 
his wooden chair tilted back in the angle 
of the projecting chimney. In front of him 
was an untidy ash-heap picked out with tin 
cans and broken crockery. Beyond this 
were the tangled, scrubby woods of the 
hilltop. His back was against the house, 
and the house stood between him and the 
broad prospect of Greenhill’s checkered 
plain and the pretty town nestling in its 
far-off woods. 





It was a strange place to 
choose for a nap, the more so that the evening 
sun shone right in the fat man’s face and 
brought the perspiration out in a sort of 
shining veil, all over his huge features. 

“Wake up!” Paul called; but he might as 
well have called out to the chimney or the 
house. He had to shake the fat man violently 
before he could even get him to open his 
eyes, and then he only stared sleepily at 
his visitors, and said: 

“What do you want?” 

“We want something to drink,” said Paul. 

““Water, I suppose,” said the fat man, in 


+S) 


dismal, despairing sort of way. 
“No,” said Paul; “lemonade, beer, ginger- 
ale, anything.” 

“Only two of you?” said the fat man. 

“Only two.” 

““What’s two drinks?” the fat man de- 
manded, as though he were deeply impressed 
with the hollowness of life. 

“Two drinks,” Paul replied with decision, 
“is two drinks.” 

“That’s so,” assented the fat man, more 
cheerily, as he left his seat, “you ain’t no- 
body’s fool, be ye?” 

He mopped his face with his shirt sleeve, 
and led the way around the house. 

“Do you generally select that spot to take 
your afternoon nap?” Paul politely inquired. 

The fat man said “Yes.” 

“T shouldn’t think it was a very good 
place for custom,” suggested Paul. 

“Taint,” said the fat man; “ain’t no 
custom.” 

“And then,” remarked Adele, dreamily, 
“you don’t get the view; but I don’t suppose 
you want the view when you're asleep.” 

They were just coming around the corner 
of the house. The fat man stopped short, 
and shook his fat fist at the entire landscape 
spread out before him. F 

“TI don’t want that view,” he cried savagely, 
“when I’m asleep nor when I’m awake; 
when I’m drunk, nor when I’m sober; nor 
no other time. Nor you wouldn’t,” he added, 
impressively, “if you was in my place.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with it?” asked 
Paul. 

“Matter!” said the fat man, with great 
solemnity. “‘Why, look there!” 

He pointed with a gesture of tragic dignity 
to Mr. Skee’s far distant Park, from which 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE PURSUIT OF PRIVACY — EPISODE ‘TWO 
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A Good Citizen 
We are so busy picking “cukes” nowdays 
that we haven’t time to look for news, and 
are afraid we will be unable to get to the 
primary election to express our choice for 


sheriff. 


’ 


—The Allegan (Mich.) News. 





A Queer Recovery 

He has been a frequent sufferer with his 

side and stomach, and during a recent sick 

spell contracted the pneumonia, from which 

he has quite recovered, but was too weakened 

to come back. He leaves a wife and four 
children. 

— The Shawnee (Okla.) Chief. 





We Meet Them Everywhere 
Seymour has a number of men who take 
in every important public meeting. 
— The Seymour (Ind ) Democrat. 
Important 
Listen! We expect to hear the wedding 
bells in our midst soon. 


—The Stuart (Va.) Enterprise. 


Lady-Killers 
Carp oF THANKS. 

We desire to take this means of expressing 
our thanks to all those who assisted in any 
way during the death of our beloved wife 
and mother. 


—The Crystal Falls (Mich.) Diamond Drill. 


Poor Old Girl 


The Columbus passenger engine returned 
to Indianapolis to-day to take further treat- 
ment for an affliction of her left eye. She was 
accompanied by her father, Rev. J. C. 
Nicholson, and sister, Miss Lettie, and J. W. 
Beesley. —The Greenburg (Ind.) Times. 





A Chance for the Fair Sex 
Ladies — 30 pounds washed and dried, 
$1; excess, 4 cents per pound. Denver Wet 
Wash. 
— Ad. in The Rocky Mountain (Colo.) News. 





Trial Marriage? 
Wantep — A good man for a year. 
— Potsdam (N. Y.) Courier and Freeman. 





Diagnosed 
Pittsburgh — Mrs. Lola Miller, thirty, 
retired at 3 o’clock this morning, smoking a 
cigaret. Funeral services will be held on 


Thursday. 
— The Williamsport (Pa.) Sun. 


Not Easy To Sell 


Wanted — Canvassers to sell church people 
on commission. — K. Bradford. 
— Adv. in The Hornell (N. Y.) Times. 








Returns Incomplete 
Mrs. Dana Findlay returned from Salt 
Lake City Monday evening, minus tonsils. 
— The Kane County (Utah) News. 
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George Gets Gifts 
George’ Ottoman was presently surprised 
Sunday evening in honor of his thirty-fourth 


birthday. 
friends gathered at his home. 
played and a dainty lunch was ‘served. 

— Hilbert (Wis.) Favorite. 


A large crowd of relatives and 
Games were 





Age Does Not Always Bring Wisdom 
O. E. Foster, 68, went to Cleveland to see 
about some baskets that he had bought 


without. being sealed. 
— The Amherst (Ohio) Reporter. 





They Won’t Be There 

The subjects for the services at the Con- 

gregational church next Sunday will deal 

with questions of interest to all. In the 

morning the pastor will discuss “Sin, Its 

Beginnings and Effects”; in the evening, 
“Who Are Lost?” 

— The Norwalk (Ohio) News. 





Enlightened Kansas 


Objection is made that 
women and girls are too eager to make 
Annette Kellermans of themselves in the 
18 inches of wading pool water in City Park. 

— The Ottawa (Kans.) Herald. 


some Ottawa 


Definite 
Carl Hutsenpiller one ‘of our merchants 
lost a good hog last week. The hog had 
something like quinsey. 
— The Ronceverte (W. Va.) Times. 





Perhaps It Leaked 


Charles Demming committed suicide yes- 
terday by shooting. No cause for the deed 


is known. Shortly before the dinner hour 
he took his fountain pe: to his room to 
write. — The Denver Post. 


ADVENTURES ON THE CLOTHES-LINE 


























bois lane 








“Say, mister, 


could you oblige a fellow with 
a few bird-seed ? 





I want to get my winter feathers 
out of pawn.” 
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Love and Middle Age 


When W. Somerset Maugham writes a 
novel he seems imbued with the idea of 
outdistancing the Victorians. Few novels 
of recent years have the length and complete- 
ness of Mr. Maugham’s “Of Human Bond- 
age.” When he writes a play the result 
is apt to be a tenuous affair that barely 
ekes out the time between a late dinner and 
an early supper. Such is “Caroline.” . The 
writer himself styles it “light comedy.” 
Slight as the material is, it contains much 
more of human experience and relation to 
life than in the meatier and more hectic 
plays with the punch. Caroline ha¢ an 
invalid husband in Africa and a lover in 
London. For years the latter has looked 
every morning in The Times for the intelli- 
gence that the husband of the woman he 
loves is dead and that they may marry. 
The news ultimately does come. Both are 
suffering from middle age. There is no 
ardor, no fire left, and each finds giving up 
his house an impossibility. Caroline will 
miss the dinners in his rooms and he the 
thrill of looking into The Times every morning 
for the announcement from Africa. A 
fiction is invented. The husband is not 
dead, but in Texas. Joyfully they go back 
to the tragedy of separate existences. 


Too Little London 


English comedies of this sort should have 
English companies. This does not mean 
that Margaret Anglin is not both skilful 
and intelligent in the name part, but it 
does mean that both in the spirit and in 
the manner, some of the players are, if not 
out of the picture at least too much in it. 
Their rdles are disturbing and they were 
not meant to be so. 

Turning Backward 

Cohan and Harris, who have given to the 
contemporary theatre so many of its novel- 
ties, have in their first production of the 
season, gone back to a singularly old form 


of play—a frank melodrama. And The 


Intruder has all the tensity of its school. 
Much there is that is engrossing, but it is a 
little of a shock to hear now that there is 
one law for the man and another for the 
woman and that the fact will be cried from 
every roof and in every street. The wife 
of a police magistrate is visited by her lover 
the same night that a large sum of notes 
are stolen from the apartment. The lover 
is accused of the theft. The real thief 
turns the notes over to the lover and his 
chances of escape are black indeed. All 
ends well —though it need not have — for 
in this play, it is the unfolding and not what 


happens that matters. 
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GRS SKINNER AS MR.ANTONIO 


The Dramatist’s Friend 


All this seems balder in the recital than 
it is in the skilled presentation. For a 
melodrama, the play is extraordinarily plau- 
sible. Never once is the good friend, coin- 
cidence, paged. The hero is a little absent- 
minded — he forgets his watch when the 
situation calls for prudence, and he posts the 
wrong letter when he *ought to register 
caution, but aside from this failing, all three 
sides of the triangle behave normally. 

Humor, Not Atrocities 


There is some real humor of a theatrical 
sort in Grant Stewart’s and Robert Baker’s 
“Arms and the Man.” On the eve of the 
war, when the Germans are overrupning 
Belgium and confidently expect td be in 
Paris ‘‘next week,” a stranded American 
girl, in order to save an American who is 
f 


suspected of being a spy, says that he is 


her betrothed. German efficiency demands 
that they be married at once to prove the 
It is done. 
those situations so dear to Broadway — 


assertion. Then follows one of 
and that make for all of the suspense in 
some bedroom farces. It is rather a pity 
that there should be anything indelicate in 
this little comedy, for it is often artfully 
and genuinely funny. 


They Live on Long Island 
Many persons will like “Upstairs and 
Down,” a new comedy by Frederic and Fanny 
Hatton, who were partly responsible for the 
successful “Great Lover.” It seems so 
The main argument is 
society folk”’ 


frank an exposure. 


not new. It seems to be that 
cut up something scandalous together, make 
the boldest remarks, shock their servants 
(hence the second half of the descriptive 
title) and are fearfully bored. Of course 
there is no more reality to this presentation 
of a certain section of Long Island life 
there than there is to Kathleen Norris’s 
picture of the Long Islanders in her novel, 
“The Heart of Rachel.” And the latter 
has seemed very real to many persons. 
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The Runaway Browns 
(Continued from page 17) 

the tide of fashion was just beginning to set 
back toward the town. Between one and 
two hundred of Greenhill’s fairest and bravest 
were stirring up a cloud of dust that shone 
like gold in the late sunlight. 

“There!” said the fat man; “how would 
you like to set here day after day and watch 
that, and not have one of them monkeys 
ever set his foot on this here hill? No, nor 
nobody else,” he continued bitterly; “‘ex- 
ceptin’ you two, and you don’t look like 
real drinkin’ folks. I ain’t had a customer 
this week and last week I didn’t have nobody, 
on'y a total abstinence sewing-machine agent, 
who came here, by thunder, and give me a 
track headed ‘Why Spoil Good Water?’ 
Derned if he weren’t crusadin’ against root 
beer!” 

The fat man brought his one table and his 
two chairs out from the kitchen, and his 
guests sat down by the front door and ordered 
lemonade and lager beer. It was evident 
that the resources of the house were not 
calculated to meet any great rush of custom. 
It took the fat man ten minutes of arduous 
search to find three shriveled and fly-specked 
lemons, which he assassinated with a clasp- 
knife for Adéle’s lemonade; then he took his 
spade and began to dig in the earth in front 
of the house. 

““Can’t I have any beer?” asked Paul. 

“You can,” said the fat man, reassuringly, 
“just as soon as I dig it up. I can’t afford 
to have no ice up here this weather, and I 
have to keep my beer cool the best way I can.” 

And after a few minutes of industrious 
digging, he disinterred a bottle of lager and 
gave it to Paul. 

The fat man brightened up and became 
quite cheerful as he saw his guests enjoying 
their beverages, and when Paul purchased 
two very dry cigars from him, and presented 
him with one, he came'to the conclusion that 
life was worth living, after all; and turned 
suddenly talkative. 

He told them all about himself and his 
affairs; and it seemed to afford him so much 
pleasure to do so that they had not the 
heart to stop him. His position was a 
peculiar one. The hill and the hotel belonged 
to a stock-company that was some day going 
to erect a great hotel on the hilltop, and run 
a switchback railroad to the summit. As yet, 
however, they had got no further than to 
procure several valuable franchises, and it was 
to keep these alive that they had engaged the 
fat man to conduct the Summit House, 
paying him both salary and commission, so 
that he could neither evade the responsibility 
nor yet be his own master. 

“Tf I hang on and they hang on,” said the 
fat man, grimly, “we're both of us winners 
some day, sure; but whether we can hang on 
or not depends on how long we can buck 
against that place of Skee’s down there. 
The company, they say it’s pretty hard work 
paying my salary under these circumstances, 
but I tell ’em that payin’ my salary ain’t 
nothin’ to the moral strain of settin’ here 
day after day and seein’ that man Skee gath- 
erin’ in his ill-gotten wealth while I’m wearin’ 
my shirt-sleeves to save my coat.” 
(Continued on page opposite) 
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Sampler 


A surprise because of the quaintness and originality of the Sampler box. 
And undeniably sweet to every woman because of the unique assortment of 
the leading Whitman kinds—chocolates and confections. 

Our seventy-four years of successful candy-making have borne no finer fruit 
than this delightful Sampler package. 


Whitman's are the National Sweets. You can obtain the Sampler at our 
agencies almost everywhere (or from us for $1). The freshness is Sere 


Illustrated booklet of 125 Whitman candies on request. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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The Runaway Browns 
(Continued from page 20) 


They agreed with the fat man, whose name 
was Jepp, that his lot was certainly a hard 
one, and their assurances seemed to comfort 
him greatly. 

“You’re right,” he said; “I knowed you’d 
say so. I seen discrimination in your face 
the minit I set eyes on you. Where might 
you be from, now?” 

And to their surprise they found that Mr. 
Jepp seemed to take quite as much interest in 
them as he did in himself. He was not 
unduly inquisitive. He seemed to care more 
for their opinions, tastes and views in general, 
as though he were grateful for a treat in the 
way of intellectual companionship. They 
both found his conversation so soothing and 
agreeable that they hardly noticed how iate 
it was getting, until the factory-whistles 
began to blow in Greenhill Plains. Then 
Paul said he was afraid they must start, or 
they would be late for supper at the Onto- 
wasco House. 

“Supper!” said the fat man, in astonish- 
ment. ‘My! you ain’t figgerin’ to get back 
to the Ontowasco House in time for supper, 
are you? How’ll you do that?” 

“Why,” said Paul, “we thought we'd 
walk down and get the horse-car.” 

“The horse-car don’t run no more after 
Mr. Skee’s Park closes. Ain’t been runnin’ 
this hour,” 

“Dear me!” cried Adéle. “Oh, Paul, I 
can’t walk all that way?” 

“No, surely you can’t” assented the man. 
“It’s better than three miles from the foot 
of the hill.” 

““Can’t we get a carriage?” inquired Paul. 

“Carriage?”’ repeated the fat man, scorn- 
fully. “Why, my dear man alive, there 
ain’t no carriage this side of Greenhill Plains! 
I'll tell you what, though, —” 

But he did not tell them what. He fell 
into a profound meditation, with his chin on 
his hand, raising his eyes occasionally to 
look from Paul to Adéle. Adéle had done 
her best to be a brave little girl so far; but 
sometimes small things are trying out of all 
proportion to their size, and the little woman, 
who had uncomplainingly borne a night in a 
river flood, felt her lip beginning to quiver as 
she thought of the long walk over that dusty 
road, in the silent, lonesome, yearning, 
hungry twilight. Her eyes also began to 
get big, and to wink a little, but all she said 
as she stood and waited was: 

“Qh, Paul!” 

Paul hastened the current of Mr. Jepp’s 
reflections. 

“*Look here,” he said; “‘I have got to have 
a carriage or some sort of vehicle. You fix 
it for me, and I’ll make it all right with you. 

This is the American’s password, his magic 
formula, in which=he puts his whole faith 
and trust. There are hundreds of thousands 
of Americans at this very moment who are 


” 


laying out to get into Paradise on that 
phrase. 

Its effect upon St. Peter remains to be 
seen, but it was amply sufficient for Mr. Jepp. 
He pointed out that by the terms of his 
contract, and the franchises owned by- the 
company, he was legally bound to keep the 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The Runaway Browns 
(Continued from page 21) 





Summit House open every minute of the 
twenty-four hours; and that in consenting 
to go where his partners might see him, 
even though he left a substitute in his place, 
he incurred a risk of serious monetary loss. 
But when Paul showed a willingness to meet 
this danger half-way, Mr. Jepp said frankly 
that he could not forbear to act as one 
gentleman should to another, and he would 
walk to Greenhill Plains himself, and send a 
carriage out within an hour and a half — the 
Browns agreeing to keep the Summit House 
technically in full swing during his absence. 

This cost Paul very nearly all the money 
that he had in his pocket, for the most of his 
two hundred and fifty dollars was in the 
hotel safe. But then it would have been 
simply absurd to put a money value on the 
look which came into Adéle’s face when she 
found that she did not have to walk back. 

Mr. Jepp got into his coat, which was 
hanging in his bed-room, with remarkable 
agility for one so stout, and hastily gave 
Paul directions for the conduct of the estab- 
lishment during his absence. 

“There won’t be nobody come,” he said, 
“except the boy with the milk; but in case 
anybody should, I might as well show you 
through the cemetery.” 

“The cemetery?” repeated Paul. 

“Why, yes,” said Mr. Jepp; “where the 
stuff’s buried. See? Ginger ale,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to the ground with his 
foot, “‘lager, sasspreller, lemon sody, root- 
beer; but there ain’t no use diggin’ for the 
root-beer, ’cause we’re out of it.”’ 

Here Mr. Jepp paused and looked doubt- 
fully at Paul. “And if you, personally,’ he 
said; “‘I ain’t speaking for the general public, 
should want a little drop of anything more 
reachin’ than slops, why I’ll show you where 
to get it.” And, leading Paul behind the 
bar, he discovered to him a small cupboard, 
in whose depths lurked several uninviting 
bottles, each of which contained what might 
be called sample dregs of ardent spirits. 

“There!” said Mr. Jepp, with so much 
pride that Paul could only thank and pity 
him. 

“Make yourself free of everything,” was 
Mr. Jepp’s parting injunction; “the house is 
yours, and if your lady wants to lay down 
on my bed she'll find it clean and comfortable. 
If there’s anything in the house you want to 
eat, why, it’s yours. Make yourself right 
to home. But I’ll be back inside of one hour 
and a half. Call it,” he concluded, with an 
air of cautious speculation, ‘“‘one hour and 
twenty minutes — me and the carriage.” 












































He started down his winding way, and once 
more the Browns were left alone; and the 
cool shades of the evening began to settle 
down upon the sylvan gloom around them 

Adéle slipped her hand into Paul’s. From 
far below them Mr. Jepp’s voice rose with a 
cheerful ring. 

“One hour,” it said, “and twenty minutes.” 
~ + * ~ * + . + * 





For a while it was pleasant sitting up there 





with all the world at their feet. There is 
always something agreeable about being on 


(Continued on page opposite) 
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The Runaway Browns 

(Continued from page 22) 
a mountain-top and feeling exalted above the 
rest of humanity. That is why we figure 
heaven as a place high up in the air, and 
why Bostonians live on Beacon Hill. Broken 
murmurs of the busy life below them came 
up, as they lay on the short, wiry grass under 
the gnarled trees, and watched the setting 
sun. Cows mooed afar off and their bells 
tinkled faintly. The thrushes were singing 
their evening song, which, with some thrushes 
at least, is quite different from their matinée 
performance, and particularly appropriate 
to the season; which has led me to believe 
that the thrush is rather a superior bird in 
his way. 

But after a while it grew monotonous, and 
they began to speculate as to when the boy 
would arrive with the milk. They had 
watched Mr. Jepp out of sight. They had 
explored every nook and corner of the Summit 
House, and now there was nothing between 
them and utter mental stagnation but the 
coming of the boy with that milk. It was 
a quarter of eight, and Mr. Jepp had been 
gone an hour and forty-five minutes when 
the boy appeared. He was a commonplace 
boy with a freckled face, who did not look 
as surprised at seeing them as they somehow 
thought he ought to look. 

““Where’s he” the boy inquired carelessly. 

“Do you mean Mr. Jepp?” asked Paul. 

“Yep,” said the boy. 

“Mr. Jepp,” said Paul, “has gone to 
Greenhill Plains; he will be back shortly.” 

“No he won’t,” said the boy. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Paul. 

“Did he leave you here to take care of 
things till he came back?” the boy asked, in 
a decisive tone. 

“Yes,” replied Paul, rather faintly. 

“Then he won’t come back till he’s had 
his drunk out,” said the boy. “He neve 
does when he can get ’em to stay. Did he 
get any money out of you?” 

““Some —” stammered Paul; “that is — 
well — four dollars — ” 

The boy whistled. 

“That will keep him going ’most a week,” 
he said, as he slung his empty milk-pail over 
his arm. 

“But here, hold on?” cried Paul, for the 
boy was already starting off, “there must 
be some mistake about this. Are you sure? 
How do you know?” 

“*He’s my dad,” said the boy, as he moved 
out into the tangled hollow of the wood. 


* * * . * > * + * 
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Mortuer: You shouldn’t be so severe on 
Tommy when he misbehaves. 
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= York’s Floating Population. 


Pro-German Fairy Tales 
Or Rather, Familiar Fairy Tales With a Pro- 
n Twist. 
Extract from Hans von Aladdin and 
the Wonderful Lamp. 

When Hans accidentally rubbed the 
rusty old oil-burner, there was of course a 
terrific rumbling and a lot of preliminary 
scare stuff. Then the genie appeared in his 
fiercest and most impressive manner. 

“Who are you?” asked Hans von Aladdin 
calmly. Hans had often seen the Kaiser on 
parade and it took more than a mere genie 
to overawe him. 

“I am the slave of the lamp, 
ugly one. 

“Are you, indeed?” said Hans. “And 
what can you do for me?” 

“Anything,” answered the genie, “I can 
make for you anything you want, turn you 
into anything you may wish to be, take you 
anywhere you may desire to go.” 

“Raus mit you,” cried Hans contemptuous- 
ly, throwing thé Namp at the genie’s head. 
“TI can do all thosé things for myself, if I 
just put my mind to it. You seem to forget 
that there is such a thing as German Effi- 
ciency.” 

Whereupon the genie gave a despairing 
wail and died in a cloud of ‘green smoke. 


” 


replied the 


i. 
Extract from the German Family 
Robinson. 

How can I describe to you the change 
that we wrought in our little island in those 
two brief years? Where we had found 
a tropic wilderness, we had now a civilized 
community. With no other material than 
that which we had been able to save from the 
wreck, or find in tours of exploration about 
our island wilds, we had in two years 
built something which compared more 
than favorably with our dear German home. 

My sons and IJ had constructed a city. 
We had equipped it with water, sewage and 
lighting systems. We had _ constructed 
dynamos, erected a power-house and put 
in regular operation a trolley line. We had 
built a garbage-disposal plant and made 
paving-blocks for our growing streets out 
of the residue. We had organized a munici- 
pal market at which we sold to ourselves 
food-products at cost, while our machine- 
shops resembled the Krupp Works at Essen. 

““Ach, my boys,” said I to my sons, as 
we walked together one Sunday down our 
lately completed Unter den Linden, “Ach, 
my boys, to think of the publicity which 
was accorded that ridiculous Swiss Family 


(Continued on opposite page) 
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A Drama by CYRIL HARCOURT 
Author of “A Pair of Silk Stockings” 
“A Lady’s Name,” etc. 


HIPPODROME 


MANAGEMENT CHARLES DILLINGHAM 
Nights at 8.15 Mat. every day at 2.15 


= THE BIG SHOW = . R. H. BURNSIDE 
rut, PAVLOWA 


NEW ICE 100 NOVELTIES 
BALLET MAMMOTH MINSTRELS 1,000 PEOPLE 


BIGGEST SHOW AT LOWEST PRICES 
Seats six weeks ahead Five box offices 


LONGACRE fii 
t. at 2.30. 
H. H. FRAZEE presents 


WILLIAM COLLIER 


In the greatest of all farces 


Nothing fy: Truth 
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Pro-German Fairy Tales 

(Continued from page 24) 
Robinson! What were they compared with 
us!” 

“Himmel!” cried my eldest, Fritz, “they 
were spitzboobs, Popper.” 

Just then my wife called to us, saying 
that she had completed our brewery and 
was ready to tap the first keg. 

Ill. 
Extract from Cinderella, or 
(Bohemian) Glass Slipper. 

The Prince looked closely at the dainty 
glass foot-gear and smiled to himself with 
much satisfaction. He had seen something, 
evidently, which pleased him. 

“Have you no other daughters?”’ he asked. 

No, that was all, they told him. But 
hold! There was still another, a _ poor, 
insignificant kitchen mouse, that really it 
wasn’t worth while to call. But the Prince 
shook his head. Perhaps yes, and perhaps 
no, but just the same, he would have a 
look at her. 

So they summoned Cinderella from her 
place by the kitchen stove, and pouf! when 
the Prince tried the glass slipper on her, it 
fitted her like a glove. 

“And I note that you are just as sensible 
as you are dainty and beautiful,” cried the 
Prince, enraptured. ‘‘You patronize the 
ablest and most skilful workers in the world.” 

And he pointed to the sole of the slipper, 
where the words, “Made in Germany,” 
had been blown in the glass. 

IV. 
German Version of Pandora’s Box. 

When Pandora realized what she had done, 
she was in despair. She wept, but her tears 
were unavailing. It was too late. The box, 
the gift of the Gods, she had opened, and 
the blessings of life — all of them — had 
escaped, had gone forever from her. 

Just then she heard a clear, ringing voice. 
It came from the box, and Pandora looked 
in 

There at the bottom was a small 
magnificently proportioned figure. 

‘““Who are you?” asked Pandora through 
the last of her tears; “I thought you had 
all departed.” 

“All the others have,” replied the clear 
ringing voice; “ But I decided to stick around. 
I am Kultur.” 

“Deutschland iiber Alles!” cried Pandora 
ecstatically. “‘If I have you, the others do 
not matter.” 

And it is so to this day. 


—e— 


A Correction 

Percy Paut: 
you alone. 

Tue Kuippie (from behind the screen): 

Nothing to it, sis! He'll never love you 

alone till he gives me a quarter for candy. 


The 


but 


—A. H. F. 


Believe me, dearest, I love 





The chief inspector of Scotland Yard is 
dead. No doubt, however, he is just as well 
satisfied—it was likely a bit annoying to be 
outwitted by Sherlock Holmes all the time. 





The descendants of Betsy Ross will have to 
do a little work on the American flag after 
this campaign is over. 





American history. 


Bret Harte held up a loving and faithful 
mirror to these courageous men and women. 
He showed us the new gambler — a fas- 
tidious, fearless, likable young devil, 
clothed like a dandy, and alternating a 
dangerous profession with streaks of wo- 
manly tenderness. He gave us Colonel 
Starbottle, Yuba Bill, M’liss and a host 
of other equally famous story heroes. 

To meet and see these characters in stories 
as intense and as quick moving as film 
pictures is a rare treat that you should 
not deny yourself a minute longer. And 
you need not! By special arrangements 
with the firm of HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN 
COMPANY, Harte’s authorized publishers, 





| do. 


for Metropolitan or McClure’s. 
either new or renewal.) 














The books are yours, free! 


to pay all at once—send only $3.75. 


METROPOLITAN 


432 Fourth Avenue Pg 
New York a 


sf 


Za ment. 
4 


AA Pretty Woman 
Created More Excitement 


than an elephant or a giraffe. 
lowed by admiring throngs begging a friendly smile from 
their baby faces. Such were the streets of San Francisco 
in the stirring days of °49,—the period of BRET 
HARTE’S famous stories. Harte was the best, as he was 
the first, delineator of the most picturesque decade in 


Send ten cents with the coupon on this page — coin or stamps will 
On receipt of your coupon the four Bret Harte volumes will 
be shipped you carriage charges prepaid. 


Your name will be entered for an 18 months’ 
(Subscriptions may be 


Then you pay $1.00 a month for four months— 
$4.00—that’s all! This pays for your magazines )~ 
and you pay less than news-stand prices. 


If you prefer 4 


al 


C 


we are now able to offer readers of the 
Metropolitan, in four handsome well-made 
books, 40 of Bret Harte’s Best Stories, 
the cream of all his works, including such 
famous stories as ‘‘The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” “The Outcasts of Poker Fiat,” 
“Salomy Jane’s Kiss,’’ etc. 

It may be you have read some of these 
stories before. Here is your opportunity 
to renew the pleasure and to know Bret 
Harte better. When you mail the con- 
venient coupon below you will be taking 
the first step to a rare treat of good fiction 
reading, for the coupon will “1! you 40 
of Bret Harte’s Best Stories, in 4 beautiful 
volumes, cloth bound, printed from new 
plates in BIG TYPE, easy to read. 





Little children were fol- 


The Far West glowed with new possibilities, where mistakes could 
be forgotten and new starts made. Land oozing gold sounded a siren 
call to the restless youth of a new country. They came. ; 
lived hard, loved hard and died hard. Their brains and hands built 


a new empire. Their lives enriched American literature. 


They 


Here is How You Can Get the 4 Bret Harte Volumes FREE | sii 
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4 Metropol itan 


7 432 Fourth Ave 


subcsription 


_7 New York, N. Y. 


4 I enclose 10 cents. 
7 Please send me Bret 


as Harte's Best Stories in 
4 4 volumes, carriage charges 


months, whic 


Street 


ity and State ...... P . 
Send only $3.75 if you prefer to make only one pay- 


Postage extra outside of U. S. A 


prepaid. Also enter my sub- 
scription for Metropolitan and 
McClure's each for 18 months. I 
agree to pay $1.00 a month for 4 
I understand pays for 
the magazines. The books are mine /ree 
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The Only Thing To Do 


The head of the firm got down to the 
office one morning about ten o'clock. He 
was getting on in years and the burden of 
the business had been taken off his shoulders 
by his sons. ‘This morning, however, the 
desks of his three sons were all shut tight. 

“Strange!” murmured the old man; “‘ where 
can the boys be?” 

There were some letters on his desk and 
the old man opened the top one. 

“Dear Dad,” he read; “have taken a run 
up to New Cambridge to coach the eleven. 
Probably you have noticed in the papers 
how weak the line is this fall. They need 
me to bolster up the guards and tackles. 
Yours, Jim.” 


tt — 


of green halfbacks into something like shape. 
Come up and look the eleven over if you can 
find time. Hastily, Tom.” 

For a few moments the old man sat looking 
out of the window. Then he got up, closed 
his desk with a decided thump, and borrowing 
the shipping clerk’s stencil ink wrote several 
words on a strip of blank board. Then, 
dismissing the help until further notice, he 
instructed the porter on his way out to 
put this sign over the door: 


CLOSED ON ACCOUNT OF FOOT BALL 
IN THE FAMILY. 


, 


“Nothing like a college education,” mused 
the old man, “to help a young fellow on in 
the business world.” 


His Doc: “ He’s a peach of a fellow; wonder some nice girl doesn’t get him!” 


The old man opened up another letter; 
it was from the second son. 

“Dear Pop,” he read, “Shave just got 
time to dash off a line. There has been a 
hurry call for coaches from New Cambridge, 
and when duty calls, you know, etc. etc. 
The team is weak on the ends this year and 
they need me to teach ’em something. So 
long, Bert.” 

Although he was betraying some slight 


emotion, the old man still had enough self 


control to open the third letter. It was from 
the third son. 

“Dear old boy,” it started, “I like my work 
at the office as you know, but duty before 
pleasure.every time. The old college up here 
at New Cambridge has a bum backfield this 
fall. And much as I might like to stay in 
the office and help you dig, it was up toyme 
to get busy here and try to whip this bunch 


- ten dollars 


Each Man to His Own 


The parson had caught Sandy, the apothe- 
cary, discussing theology and admonished 
him to stick to his pills; and then unguardedly 
indulged in forceful language about the war. 

“Hi, Dominie”! protested Sandy; “steck 
to yer ain hell, mon! What do ye ken aboot 


> 


war! 


INTERVIEWER: Is there such a thing as a 
refined motion picture comedy? 

Director: To be sure. In many of our 
comedies we do not use a single brick or 
lemon meringue pie. 


“Lend you ten dollars? 
last August 


Why, I lent you 
when you got 
married!’’ 

**Righto! — but I want to get married 


again!” 


CASCADE 


\@" HIGHBALL(j, 


\ 
“ 


“ 
A#®lG BALL made with Cas- 
cade Pure Whisky wins the 
praise of connoisseurs and the 
approval of all for ite rich, 
smooth mellowness. 


Original Bottling 
Has Old Gold Label 


Geo. A. Dickel & Co., Distillers 
Nashville, Tenn. 4-C 











“Bath House 23” 
“KEEP OUT” 
OUR LATEST NOVELTY 


Bath house in wood veneer with swing- 
ing door and brass fastener; size SxS 
inches; with the door open you see & 
bea lored 


Ostend bathing girl. 

prepaid, for 2%¢ to introduce our new 
catalog of pictures for The Den, “‘all 
winners!"’ Catalog alone 10c. Stamps 
accepted. 


Celebrity Art Co. 
31 Columbus Ave. Mass. 








FREE Trial 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chests 


18 days’ tree trial. 
New Low Factory Prices. 
Write for our big new catalogue with reduced 
prices. Mailed free to you. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 99, Statesville, N.C. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC.., required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912,of PUCK, published 
weekly at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1916. State 
of New York, County of New York. Before me, a 
notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Foster Gilroy, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the business managerof PUCK, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That 
the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher Puck Publishing 
Corporation, 210 Fifth Avenue, New York; Editor 
Kar! Schmidt, 210 Fifth Avenue, New York; Managing 
Editor, None; Business Manager, Foster Gilroy, 210 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 2. That the owners are: 
(Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, 
if a corporation, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of the total amount of stock.); Puck 
Publishing Corporation, 210 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; Nathan Straus, Jr., 210 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; H. Grant Straus, 42 Warren Street, New York. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortagges, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 4. That the 
two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the names of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

FOSTER GILROY, Business Manager. 
: Sworn to and subscribed before me this twelfth 
day of August, 1916. ~ 
[SEAL.] W. A. Sands, Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1917.) 











FAIRY SOAP 


is a real pleasure for toilet and 
bath. Its whiteness— its rich, 
free lather—its refreshing, cleans- 
ing qualities—are evidence of 
the choice materials used and 
expert skill and care in making. 


Fairy Soap floats. The oval 
cake fits the hand; it wears down 
to the thinnest wafer without 
losing its fine quality. 


(THE Wk FAIRBANK company) 

















“Have You a Little Fairy ih Your Home?” 
=e 











